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GEKMAN EMIGRATION TO THE AMEKICAN COLO- 
NIES, ITS CAUSE, AND THE DISTBIBUTION OF 
THE EMIGRANTS. 

BY ANDREW D. MELLICK, JR., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

The old world and its people, two hundred years ago, 
were well tired of each other. So some one tells us, and 
the student of early emigration to the American Colonies 
soon discovers abundant evidence verifying this statement. 
He finds that in the latter part of the seventeenth and early 
in the eighteenth centuries a countless host of dissatisfied 
and oppressed Europeans, turning their faces from the east, 
embarked on the frail vessels of that period, for the shores 
of that vast continent which would be to them an asylum 
free from political oppressions, and a retreat full of that 
repose which they knew from bitter experiences would be 
denied them in their own countries. 

The birth of society is no older than is the love of man 
Vol. x.— 17 (241) 
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for the land of his nativity. All ordinary rules and princi- 
ples governing the actions of men seem contradicted by em- 
igration from an old to a new country, whereby men volun- 
tarily combat the dangers and difficulties of savage nature 
in a wilderness beyond the seas, after abandoning the graves 
of their ancestors, the friends of a lifetime, and the hearth- 
stones around which have centred all the affections and 
sympathetic experiences of their own families and those of 
their progenitors. Yet at the time of which we write, not- 
withstanding the prevalence of this universal and world- 
wide sentiment, it was powerless to stem the great tidal- 
wave of humanity that rolled irresistibly Americaward. 
Ship after ship, their decks crowded with Scotch refugees, 
dropped anchor off Perth Amboy, enriching, as Grahame 
writes, East Jersey society " by valuable accessions of virtue 
that had been refined by adversity, and piety that was in- 
vigorated by persecution." Quakers and Dissenters from 
Old England landed in Pennsylvania, and Puritans from 
that same little island joined their brethren in Massachusetts, 
augmenting that sturdy stock which was laying the founda- 
tions of the future American nation. The forests that had 
for centuries fringed both banks of the Delaware, were 
felled by the brawny arms of fair-haired Swedes. Hugue- 
nots, among them the best blood of France, as well as her 
most skilled artisans, swelled the population of New York 
and the more southern provinces, while rotund Hollanders, 
smoking long Delft pipes, still sailed their high-pooped shal- 
lops up Hudson's River, settling on its shores, and pene- 
trating to the little Dutch settlement that has since grown to 
be the capital of a great State. While these latter were 
home-seekers, they had not left Holland from religious or 
political motives. 

But nowhere on the continent of Europe did this spirit 
of unrest hover with greater persistency than over the beau- 
tiful valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries. The cycle of 
the eighteenth century had not rolled away many of its 
years before thousands of Germans had turned their backs 
on all they would naturally hold most dear, and sought 
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homes in foreign lands. Expatriation is a severe ordeal, 
even when the native shores of the exile are sterile and 
barren of fruitfulness ; how much more severe must be this 
experience to one who, by unjust laws and an unrighteous 
government, is forced to sever the invisible links of affection 
that bind him to a land of pleasant abundance, and a home 
seated amid environments of picturesqueness and beauty. 
The Teuton is by nature stable ; his affections intuitively 
take deep root in the soil of his native land, and no one 
holds in greater reverence the sacred name of home and 
fatherland. How, then, do we account for this great exo- 
dus from Germany, especially from those fair regions bor- 
dering the valleys of the Rhine and the Moselle, the Nahe 
and the sinuous ISTeckar? If his native hills, rivers, and 
homesteads are so dear, how is it that at the present day we 
find the German to be in the greatest number of all the 
foreign population in far-away America? To properly 
answer this question it will be necessary to consider the 
political aspect of Germany at the time referred to, and to 
take a retrospective glance at the history and condition of 
the common people for several anterior decades. 

One does not delve very deep in continental annals of the 
eighteenth century without discovering that at this time the 
condition of Germany was most deplorable. Many of the 
innumerable kingdoms, duchies, principalities, independent 
towns, and free cities, that were strewed disconnectedly over 
the land between the Rhine and the Danube, had rulers who 
claimed an almost absolute sway over their hapless subjects. 
They often demanded their lives, their fortunes, their ser- 
vices ; the latter not called upon always for the benefit and 
protection of their own country or community, but to be 
bartered for gold to other governments. Successive furious 
wars had raged, with but short intermissions, for several 
generations; in their train had come blood, murder, the de- 
struction of property, and, what was worse, the demoraliza- 
tion and despair of the inhabitants ; and the end was not 
yet. The map of Europe was to undergo many changes, 
and the destiny of all Germany was to be determined. The 
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great Frederick was yet to mould his small kingdom into the 
powerful nation of Prussia. Even when that work was ac- 
complished, and fifty years after that illustrious king had 
returned from the Seven Years' War, the German people 
were to gather themselves together for the greatest struggle 
they had yet attempted ; but it was with happier hearts and 
a more abounding faith that they entered into this contest, 
for they felt the glow of a national patriotism, and each 
blow struck was for a common cause and fatherland. The 
sun of peace, prosperity, and greatness cannot be said to 
have risen on Germany till the year 1813, which saw the 
end of the prolonged struggle that may be considered to 
have commenced with the Thirty Years' War. 

But we must go back of the year 1700 to look for the 
original cause of German emigration. In the early part of 
the seventeenth century the peasants, burghers, and great 
middle class of Germany were well to do. The prosperity 
was occasioned by the long-continued peace, giving to the 
people the opportunity of cultivating their fields and pro- 
moting agriculture, — the foundation of opulence in all coun- 
tries. Some historians consider that garden and field culti- 
vation in 1618 were superior to that of two hundred years 
later, arguing that the present century has only seen Ger- 
many brought back, agriculturally, to where it was those 
long years ago. Tillage, of course, produced much less va- 
riety, many of the grains and vegetables of the present cen- 
tury being then unknown. Flax was a staple, and much 
money was made from the cultivation of anise and saffron. 
Everywhere were vineyards, and in the fields were to be 
seen hops, wheat, horse-beans, turnips, teazle, and rape. 
The houses were much inferior to those of now, but they 
were not deficient in interior comforts. Many a German 
matron of the present time exhibits with pride the curiously- 
carved chairs and cupboards, ornamented spinning-wheels, 
and treasures of earthenware and drinking vessels, that, 
having escaped the vicissitudes of the years gone by, have 
been handed down to her as precious heirlooms of those 
ancient days. 
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Yes, it was a happy time for the common people of Ger- 
many ! The scars of war were healed. Of course they had 
their burdens; the nobles were oppressive; there was the 
door tax, the window tax, and other heavy impositions, and 
much that was earned must go to support the comforts and 
luxuries of the castles and manorial houses. But as the 
people knew nothing of true liberty, they were satisfied 
and happy in following their peaceful avocations; they 
gave no thought to war or to the fact that the politics of 
Germany was a bubbling caldron of conflicting interests, 
on the verge of boiling over, and little they recked of the 
horrors in store for them in the near future. What did 
they know of the bloody horoscope that was being cast by 
the disputes of the house of Hapsburg and the German 
rulers ? or of the princes that were unfurling the banners 
of the two hostile religious parties ? In Catholic commu- 
nities the inhabitants were well content with their parish 
priests, and in the Protestant towns and hamlets the faithful 
pastors filled all the needs of the people. In the village 
Gasthaus, in the evenings, there may have been talk of 
fighting and suffering in Bohemia; but it mattered little 
to the villagers, as they drank their beer and smoked their 
pipes, except as furnishing subject for chat and wonder. As 
the months and years rolled on rumors grew more rife, and 
localities named grew much nearer ; by 1623 it was in Thu- 
ringia that conflicts were reported. By the next year there 
was no longer any doubt that Middle Germany was being 
overrun by foreign troops; in a few months the Spanish 
soldiers, under General Spinola, broke in the lower Pala- 
tinate, and all the miseries of war fell upon the entire Rhine 
valley. For over a quarter of a century the whole country 
was devastated by contesting armies. Hordes of Cossacks, 
Poles, "Walloons, Irish, Spaniards, Italians, English, Danes, 
Finns, and Swedes, together with their camp followers, 
tramped over German soil, settling like swarms of locusts 
on the comfortable villages and fat fields, obliterating, in a 
few months' stay in a locality, every vestige of the accumu- 
lations of years of patient toil. 
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Keaders of German history are familiar with the bitter- 
ness and woe of the next three decades, — an epoch fraught 
with such distress that the mind almost refuses to contem- 
plate the detailed and prolonged sufferings of the German 
people. Gustav Freytag, who has pictured in strong out- 
line the desolations of this time, considers the reason that 
the war raged for a whole generation, and exhausted a pow- 
erful people, was because none of the contending parties 
were able to prosecute it on a grand or decisive scale. He 
claims that the largest army in the Thirty Years' War did 
not equal an ordinary corps of modern times. The Austrian 
commander, Tilly, thought forty thousand to be the greatest 
body of men that a general could properly handle ; during 
the war it was rare that an army reached that magnitude. 
The fighting was mostly done by smaller bands distributed 
over a wide area of country, and the distress brought upon 
the communities was not more caused by the sacking and 
pillage of the soldiery than by the wretched system of camp 
followers in vogue at that time. Not only the officers, but 
the privates also, were accompanied on their campaigns by 
wives, mistresses, and children ; they, in their train, often 
had a following of a much worse character, and all the dis- 
solute men and women of a community were generally to 
be found about the camp of an occupying army. 

This condition of affairs was not confined to the foreign 
soldiers, but the evil attached to the German troops as well. 
Wallhausen reckons as indispensable to a German regiment 
of infantry, four thousand women, children, and other fol- 
lowers. At the close of the war, in 1648, General Gronsfeld 
reports that the Imperial and Bavarian armies contained 
forty thousand, drawing rations, and one hundred and forty 
thousand who did not. These figures give some slight idea 
of the horrors of war at that period. Picture an army made 
up of many nationalities, with its greater army of followers 
largely composed of the depraved of both sexes from all 
parts of Europe ! The troops were paid, clothed, and fed 
by their respective governments; but what of the great 
outlying camp ? It could only subsist and exist by thiev- 
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ing, oppression, and crime. The thatch was torn from the 
cottages, that the horses of the marauders might be bedded ; 
the cottages were razed to furnish materials for building 
huts ; the carts were taken from the yards, the oxen from 
their stalls. The passage of an army meant the entire dis- 
appearance of all the cattle. The immense flocks of parish 
sheep that nibbled the grass on the sides of the stony 
heights, and roamed over the abundant verdure of the 
meadows, found their way to the roasting ovens and stew- 
pots of the great mob ; and the national wool of Germany, 
known in every market of the world, was lost forever. The 
large cities proved a place of refuge for the upper classes, as 
in them some semblance of government and order was main- 
tained ; but for the country people there were no such re- 
treats. They were robbed and maltreated ; and, if they did 
not promptly disclose the hiding-places of their treasures, 
were beaten, maimed, and often killed. Their lads swelled the 
ranks of the soldiery ; their daughters, alas ! were often kid- 
napped and coerced into the ranks of the concubines. Did 
an army remain long in one locality, fear seized upon the 
inhabitants ; and the effect of the feeling of terror and inse- 
curity, and the horribly vicious associations with which they 
were surrounded, produced a condition of despair and moral 
recklessness which was appalling. Frequently the villagers 
themselves turned robbers, wives deserted their husbands, 
children their parents, and many fled to the mountains and 
forest for a place of safety. It was a time when the face of 
Jehovah seemed turned away from Germany, — when the 
whole land apparently lay under the shadow of the Almighty 
displeasure. 

The middle of the century brought peace. The thirty 
years of tears and blood were over. The graves could not 
give up their dead; the treaty of Westphalia might assert 
the triumphs of religious and political liberty in Germany, 
but it could not restore the virtue of the dissolute, nor the 
prosperity of the communities. Nor did the sorrows end 
with the war ; there were still desolated homes, abject pov- 
erty, and rampant crime ! For thirty years the vagrants of 
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Europe had made Germany their abiding-place; they did 
not all leave with the troops, but wandered about the coun- 
try, a disorderly rabble, terrorizing the people. Still, there 
was peace ! Bells were ringing, bonfires burning, and in 
the cities peace banquets were spread and anthems being 
sung. The rocky fastnesses, the distant forests, and the 
larger cities gave up their refugees. The people again 
gathered in their dismantled villages and on their wasted 
lands ; the gutted fields were inspected, holes in the barns 
repaired, and their damaged and often tottering houses were 
made habitable. The broken links of society were welded, 
and the forging of the great chain of progress and growth, 
which had been so rudely broken, was again undertaken. 

Recuperation, however, was slow, and the impoverishment 
of the people so great as to render them almost helpless. In 
some neighborhoods sixty per cent, of the population had 
disappeared, and three-fifths — yes, four-fifths — of all prop- 
erty had been dissipated : furniture, tools, and utensils were 
gone, and the peasants, in again attempting their industrial 
pursuits, found themselves almost in a state of nature. In 
some principalities the improvement was more rapid than in 
others. Prussia was raised from the lowest depths of misery 
and desolation by the energy and wisdom of Frederick Wil- 
liam, the great Elector, who ruled from 1640 to 1688 ; and in 
the south and east, where the country enjoyed the blessings 
of peace for comparatively a number of years, slow but con- 
tinued strides were made toward betterment. But on the 
western frontier and along the valley of the Rhine and its 
tributaries no such opportunity was given the exhausted 
people for regeneration and revival. Peace had not come 
to stay ! For nearly a century yet these fair regions were 
to lie devastated and prostrate, the plunder and fighting 
ground of France and its allies. 

I have dwelt thus long on the detailed horrors of the 
Thirty Years' War and the subsequent years because it was 
a time fated to have a momentous effect on the future of our 
own country. The result of that cruel contest, and the after 
paralyzed condition of affairs, was the tide of emigration 
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that rose toward the close of that century, swelled to a 
great flood in the next one hundred years, and since then 
has rolled, and even now is rolling, a vast human sea of 
Germans across the American continent. Without doubt 
other influences assisted and encouraged this great move- 
ment. Despotic princes, petty differences between small 
states, sumptuary laws, extortions, and cruel conscriptions in 
late wars, all helped to wean the G-erman from his country. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, which cost 
France seven hundred thousand of her best citizens, brought 
much suffering on the Protestants of Germany. Huguenots 
from over the borders flocked in great numbers to the shel- 
ter afforded by the Lutheran Palatine Elector. This insured 
to that prince and his people the vengeance of Madame de 
Maintenon ; she gave peremptory orders, through Louvois, 
that the Palatinate should be utterly destroyed, and one 
hundred thousand French soldiers were despatched by 
Louis XIV. to do the work. Thousands of Germans were 
forced to escape religious persecution by flight. But the 
original idea of emigration, the first setting in motion of the 
ball of expatriation, was due to that foundation of all Ger- 
many's subsequent miseries, the Thirty Tears' War ; and had 
it not been for that prolonged conflict, which so weakened 
the country as to render the people unable to withstand their 
future trials, our nation would to-day be without millions of 
citizens that now honor it and make it the greater because 
of their intelligence, industry, frugality, and virtue. 

In 1672, Louis XIV. astonished Europe by the rapidity 
with which he conquered three provinces and forty fortresses 
in Holland ; but the dykes were cut, and the newly-elected 
stadtholder, William of Orange, formed an alliance with 
Germany and Spain. In the several years of war that fol- 
lowed, the Rhine country was repeatedly ravaged, the devas- 
tation earning for General Turenne and the French the ex- 
ecration of the world. Hardly had this war terminated by 
the treaty of Nymeguen, in 1679, before Louis XIV". laid 
claim to several German territories, leading to another dis- 
tressing contest of four years, the Rhenish province bearing 
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the brunt of the suffering. The treaty of Ratisbon, in 1684, 
ended this conflict, but within two years William III. of 
England formed the league of Augsburg against Prance, 
and, in 1688, Louis's army was again desolating the Pala- 
tinate and other portions of Germany with fire and sword, 
destroying the towns, villages, and castles, until, to this day, 
from Drachenfels to Heidelberg, the line of march is marked 
by crumbling walls, ruined battlements, and blown-up towers. 
A short rest was brought the Germans by the peace of Eys- 
wick, in 1697 ; but it is useless to continue the narrative of 
Germany's wars through the conflict of the Spanish succes- 
sion, Frederick the Great's campaigns, and the continuous 
fighting of the eighteenth century. Sufficient has been re- 
counted in the above rapid review to bring before the mind 
of the reader ample evidence to show why the Germans, es- 
pecially those of what is now Rhenish Prussia, should have, 
notwithstanding their love of home, been so impoverished 
and disheartened as to be constrained to sorrowfully turn 
their backs on Germany, and seek in the new world that 
peace, freedom, and protection which had been denied to 
them and their fathers on their native soil. 

(To be continued.) 



